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Venetian Rose Point Lace 



Seventeenth to early Eighteenth Century 
Gift of Mrs. Winthrop Sargent 



A Flounce of Rose Point Lace 

IT is a great pleasure to be able to announce that 
the beautiful rose point flounce which has been 
exhibited for several years in Case 53 in the 
Sixteenth Century Room has, through the generosity 
of its owner, Mrs. Winthrop Sargent, become part 
of the permanent collection of textiles. The flounce 
is a very fine specimen of this exquisite lace which 
has been so highly prized ever since it was first 
produced in the seventeenth century by the fertile 
brains and clever fingers of the Venetian lace- 
makers. Its delicate design of sprays of leaves and 
flowers, joined by bars with circles of picols (the 
roses from which the lace takes its name), suggests 
nothing so much as a frosted window pane. The 
pattern is made with variously grouped button- 
hole stitches and has a raised outline graduated 
to fit the different motives. It was this lace and 



its forerunner, the raised Venetian point, which 
were so much in vogue in France at the time of 
Louis XIV, an age of luxury, when men out- 
stripped women in the use of laces. Louis could 
not allow such a profitable art, and one upon 
which the beauty of his and his courtiers' attire 
was so dependent, to be the monopoly of a foreign 
country, and offered great inducements to Venetian 
lace-makers to settle in France and teach his people. 
At first collars, cuffs, and flounces of these laces 
were made, imitating as closely as possible the 
Italian work ; still, even in the copies the French 
touch began to be felt, and gradually a new type 
was developed. In spite of the changing fashions 
and tastes which temporarily relegated the Venetian 
rose point to cupboards and drawers, it has always 
been one of the most highly prized and esteemed 
of laces, and the Museum is fortunate in being the 
owner of such a large and beautiful piece. S. G. F. 




Inlaid IValnut Sacristy Cupboard 



Tuscan, Fourteenth Century 



